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nature lore. 

f rtur readers to see a paper written by a member of the 
Mother’ s^Education al Course, for the Nature Lore section of the course, 
,o a question as to what you would show a child- 

In [a) A bog in June, 

( 3 ) A pond in June, 

” ( c ) A meadow in July, 
n (d) A wood in early May or June, 
at ( e ) A waterfall in June, 

„ (/) The seaside in June, 

„ (g) The Downs (chalk), 

\h) Out of doors at nine o’clock on Christmas Eve. 

(a) Butterbur (early June), a tall purple spike of flowers, radicle 
leaves, very much like coltsfoot leaves. 

Marshy Valerian, a very small, pretty, pinkish flower, growing in 
clusters at the top of a branched flower-stalk ; rather a nasty smell. 

Marsh Pennywort , round leaves (like pennies) with the stalk growing 
from the middle of the under-surface, creeping and rooting at the nodes, 
tiny white flower-heads nearly hidden by the leaves. 

Sundew , round leaves covered with red hairs, and leaf appearing wet ; 
small, inconspicuous, purplish flowers. Take home a plant, feed leaves 
with tiny scraps of meat and watch result. 

Buck-bean, large bean -like leaves, much more often found than the 
flowers. 

Celery-leaved Ranunculus , a tall, thick, hollow-stalked, showy plant ; 
& rowing \ery often in w r ater, covered with flowers very much like butter- 
cups, and leaves much cut and like celery leaves. 

rather or King-cups, large bright yellow' flowers, leaves 
early season' atC1> ^ eav cs. Only early in the month, and then not in an 

flowers with~H ^ ater ‘Y* olet > an upright mauve flower, not unlike cuckoo- 

™ *■“»<«. *** — *«■ 

(b) Newts in ™£ ht downwards; into the water. 

tentedly for a little win* ’• bzar d-like animals ; will live very con- 

supplied for them to come out^f ^ 8 * 1 b ° w1, if a little island ° r raft 
Caddis, look like little stick. 1 ^ WatCr occasional! y- , 

If carefully taken out of th ' 0n ^ le muc ^ at side P on ^‘ 

°f any materials supplied j^ lr j CaSes ^ey w iU construct a new one out 
Water -snails, found on .tin " 6 tbe flies ma y be seen emerging, 
fresh-water aquariums and heln to ' eaVes ° f Water -P lants > w . in ^ 'j 
eaves of water-plants, & c ^ * ee P ^ c ^ ean an d fresh by eating dead 
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plater -spiders, some which dive and make their nests under water, 
some which run over the surface of the water. 

Pish, perch, roach, and perhaps large pike, lying sunning themselves 
in the shallow parts. The surface perhaps white with the water-buttercups, 
a floating plant with leaves of two kinds, one very much divided and 
submerged, the other oval and entire, growing above the water or floating 
on the surface, very often only one kind of leaf is found on a plant, 

sometimes both. 

Lymnanth, a not very common but very beautiful pale-yellow flower, 
floating on the surface, flower something like a melon flow r er, leaf like a 
very small water-lily leaf. 

Take home a bottle of the water, and watch the innumerable tiny 
creatures under a small microscope. 

(c) Innumerable flowers, especially Labiatae. Note square stalks and 
peculiarities of Corolla. Also Composite; discover differences between 
Mouse-ear and Hawkbits, especially difference of shade of colour by which 
former may be recognized at a distance. Compare various Potentillas 
(Anserina, Tormentilla and Reptans). Note different kinds of flowers 
found in different meadows, and account for this, if possible, by differences 
ot soil, situation, open and exposed, or sheltered and shaded, dry or damp, 
sand, clay or chalk, and also differences of size and height of plants, 
trees, etc., from similar causes. Note which plants grow in or near 
hedges or ditches. 

Young birds would probably be seen, and in many cases will puzzle 
a child by their difference in plumage from their parents, e.g., young 
wagtails and willow-wrens. 

Very possibly a thrush’s nest may still be found in the hedges, with 
eggs of the second or third family the same year, and very many nests 
from which the young birds have flown : these are not usually fit to take 
home, but may be examined and identified afterwards from descriptions. 
Position, height from ground, shape, size, material of nest, and materia 

of lining should all be carefully noted. 

The songs of some few birds may still be heard, and are perhaps easier 
to identify now that they are not lost in general chorus. An opera glass 
would enable a child who has mastered the management of it to see an 
describe many birds, which would probably be found in a meadow in July. 
Blackbirds, thrushes, chaffinches, yellow-hammers, tits of several kinds, 
blackcaps, hedge-sparrows, would be in the hedges, probably rooks, jac 
daws, wood-pigeons, and perhaps stock-doves and turtle-doves ovei iea , 
besides swallows, martins, and perhaps swifts and sand-martins. A c 1 
should be trained to note colour of head, back, tail, and un er P ar 
shape and size of birds, shape of beak, manner of flight, song an ca 
and also behaviour of bird, whether bold or shy, noisy and chattering, 
quiet and mouse-like, hopping or walking, taking long flights, or s iu 1 g 
about in hedges, etc., etc. , . H f 

The opera glass is also useful in learning to know the di e ^ en in 
butterflies ; it would be well for a child to examine each in t is \\ay, an 
afterwards to try and paint it from memory, correcting his painting rom 
further observation. 
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. ntl]d be full Of newly arrived summer m, grants, and 
(d) The wood woui intances - among others the cuckoo and 

would supply many ” ival of each should be noted in the child’s own 
the nightingale. ]ooked for every year as the usual day drew 

Nature Note-BooK, wiI]ow . wreI1| swa llow and martin, turtle-dove, 
near. The ch, J* J fly . ca tcher, &c., should all be expected, and their 
blackcap, whincnar / ^ ^ chnd> In a W ood many nests may be 

arrival be a delight elsewhe re. The beautiful green woodpecker 

seen which are not too high up to be easily seen, and it i s 

S'SardWfind, as he leaves his saw-dust where it falls at the foot of the 

U The nuthatch’s nest is in a very similar position, but may be more easily 
traced by the nutshells, the husks of seeds, &c., which he leaves m the 
bark of the tree. He may easily be recognized some way off by his way of 

walking down trees as well as up them. 

The free-creepers may be watched creeping quietly and quickly up trees, 
searching for insects as they go, and when they arrive at the top or at the 
end of a branch, they seem to fall like a stone to the ground and begin 
again to creep up. If one is quiet and stands still, I have not found them 
in the least shy or inclined to hide themselves. The chief difficulty with a 
child is to induce him to remain quiet long enough to observe much of the 
life and ways of the birds. 

Besides birds and their nests, the wood would be full of late spring flowers, 
probably Blue-Bells and Yellow Archangel growing together under the trees, 
with perhaps some late Wood Anemones and Violets — possibly one might 
find both Hairy Violets and Dog Violets, if the season were a late one, in early 
May, and the children might then be asked who could find out the difference 
between these two kinds, so that they might be sure of recognizing them 
another time. A little later on they could be set to describe the difference 
between Creeping Jenny and Wood Lysimaelia, or between the arrange- 
ment of the leaves in Woodruff, and those of any of the above-mentioned 
plants. The trees also would many of them be in flower, and others just 
bursting into leaf, and the winter’s observation of leaf-buds and twigs 
would give much interest to the spring unfolding, and many puzzles could 

now be cleared up by a few days’ watching of each tree as it put forth its 
leaves and flowers. 

If the wood had a damp boggy corner, planted w r ith Hazel or Elder, we 
^ per aps have a delightful find of little Crimson Pezizas, or “ Fairy 
veir’<; t ^ r0VV1T ^ on tbe twigs lying on the ground, half covered with last 

L ^ 1S would not be later than earl y Ma y- The y wil1 live 

<* k «» stick and all, a'd arranged in a 

think am, A;u" nS ._' la ' e a flora of their own so characteristic that 1 
for tl 

unfamiliar look of thp Iao 1311 t0 be struck immediately witn 

feet. Orchis of all u- j Ve ?;, 6Ven tbe P' ants he saw all around at his 


think anv riiiia ra 01 their own so characteristic tnai 

for the first t lm e LCUSt omed to notice wild flowers, taken to the Downs 
t r d hardly fail t0 struck immediately with the 
Orchis of all 1' CVen of tbe P lan ts he saw all around at his 

interesting things the Basque*?" 811 ^ ° n the Chalk ’ and am0ng ^a’s 
should be noted and if . u 0Wer is sure to attract attention. Its see 

’ and lf possible the child should be led to compare it 
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with the seeds of Traveller’s Joy or any similar plant. Rock Rose, 
Clustered Campanula, Viper’s Buglos, Ladies’ Fingers, Poterium Burnet 
(a very noticeable leaf all the year round), Wild Mignonette, Dyer’s 
Mignonette, Dwarf Thistle, perhaps Star Thistle, Round-headed Rampion, 
etc., will probably all be new to the child, and all plentiful on the Downs 
at their various times of year. He should be asked if he thinks Drop 
Wort is Meadow-sweet, and if not, why he does not think it is. 

He will see and hear larks innumerable, plovers, stonechats and in 
summer, whinchats. 

He may be helped to put into words the difference which he notices 
between the chalk country and any other. 

A hammer and a basket would be useful if there are any cliffs or pits, 
and fossils may be brought home. A very interesting story may be made 
of the laying down of the chalk, and if he becomes interested in the chalk, 
as he certainly will, he will not rest until he knows where he may expect 
to find it, and he thus learns incidentally a good deal that will be a help to 
him in geography and physical geography. 


